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THE EDUCATION OF MAN. 
BY FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 


[Continued from page 4 of the March number.} 


Tuis ideal of life, which we Christians find in Jesus, and 
which humanity recognizes as the only model of its life, 
implies in itself the clear and perfect knowledge of eternal 
life, the principle, origin, and end of the existence of man. 
Now the eternal ideal requires that every man in his turn 
should give an image of this eternal model. Every man is 
thus to become a model for others, and must manifest him- 
self according to the eternal law, in all liberty, conscience, 
and spontaneity. If the ideal or divine type is the unique 
model to be followed in all education, free choice of the 
mode or external manifestation of this is none the less sub- 
ject to the individual appreciation of parents or teachers. 
Our own experience teaches us, meantime, that this eternal - 
ideal seems to require a great deal from our weakness, and 
appears severe and inflexible. The human mind is always 
expected, however, to make its aim nothing less, without 
being subservient in its details and application to such .or 
such a conventional, individual, or imposed form. 

In all good education, in all true instruction, liberty and 
spontaneity are to be secured to the child, to the pupil, by 
all iaeans. Constraint and aversion would crowd out liberty 
and love. Wherever hatred evokes hatred, and severity, 
fraud, or oppression induces slavery, where necessity or — 
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domestic service brings servitude, where harshness engen- 
ders obstinacy and deceitfulness, the action of education and 
instruction is null and void. To avoid this shoal, educators 
and instructors must act as we have already indicated. 
They will succeed in their aim only by choosing the mode of 
education or instruction adapted to the nature of each indi- 
vidual, while respecting the eternal law in all its integrity. 
Let educators and instructors not lose sight of this double 
duty, which their function makes incumbent upon them ; let 
them always, and at the same time, give and take, unite and 
separate, anticipate and follow, act and let act; let them now 
assign an end, and now leave the child to choose one; let 
them be at once firm and flexible. 

But between the child and the educator, the master and 
the pupil, rises a third requisition, to which child, educator, 
master and pupil must equally submit. We mean the choice 
of all that is conformable to justice and the highest good. It 
is by satisfying this requisition that they will reveal and 
manifest the justice and goodness which they bear within 
themselves; and we can truly say that from earliest child- 
hood, the child meets and satisfies this requisition with sur- 
prising tact; for we rarely see him withdraw himself voluntarily 
from these obligations. The choice of justice and goodness 
is to preside over the smallest acts in education and true 
instruction. Let educators and instructors never lose sight 
of this truth, for it is the source of that formula which is 
generally accepted in all true education: “Do such or such 
a thing, and then see what it produces; how it leads to the 
end that you propose; what is the knowledge that you have 
acquired by its means.” And also the following maxim: “Jn 
order that the intellectual being that lives within you shall 
manifest itself outwardly and by the outward in all its integ- 
rity, interrogate that being and learn to know it.” Jesus, 
proceeding thus in regard to himself, initiates us into the 
divinity of his and our being, his and our life, and his and 
our mission; giving us knowledge of the principle and being 
of all truth and life. 
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To make this understood, and to apply it to education, 
educators and instructors are to make the particular flow 
from the general, and the general from the particular, 
in order, afterwards, to show them united. They are to 
enable their pupils to seize the distinction between the inte- 
rior and the exterior, and between the exterior and the 
interior; and to point out the union which necessarily exists 
between these two conditions of the being or the thing. 
They are to establish the difference between the infinite and 
what appears finite, and between the finite and the infinite, 
and to show the relations of the two; they are, in fine, to 
lead the child and the pupil to behold the divine action in 
man as the being of man which is according to God, and 
the intimate union that exists between man and God. 

This is what will spring clearly from the knowledge of 
man through man; and so much the more as man will seek 
the image of his own life, both in the life of the human child, 
and in the history of the development of humanity. 

Since we find in the life of man, a finite, temporal, terres- 
trial being, the manifestation of an infinite, celestial, eternal 
principle; since we find in the origin and whole internal 
being of man, the divine action which constitutes the essence 
of his being, and since the whole aim of education is to make 
manifest, and publish through man, the action of God in 
him; it is necessary to consider him from the first moment 
of his appearance on earth, and to be convinced that from 
the time he leaves the bosom of his mother he requires pecu- 
liar cares. 

Let us then consider man especially in his healthy and 
integral origin; let us regard his soul and his intelligence as 
an essence proceeding from God, and animating a human 
form. Let the child appear to us a living pledge of the 
presence, goodness, and love of God. It is thus that the first 
Christians looked upon their children; and this was the sig- 
nificance also of the names they gave to them. 

Every human being then, is to be considered a real and 
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necessary member of the human race; and by this title he 
becomes the object of intelligent and peculiar cares. It is 
God himself whom parents are to consider in the child He 
confides to them, * and for whom he makes them responsible 
to all humanity. 

The parents will also consider the child in relation to the 
evident connection of the past, the present, and the future of 
the development of humanity. They will always have in 
view, during his education, the demands of the past, the 
present, and the future of the human race. Thus looking 
upon the child in his relations with God, nature, and human- 
ity, they will recognize in him a unity, an individuality, which 
carrying in it the germ of which it was the product, contains 
at once the past, present, and future of humanity. Then let 
us not consider man, or humanity in man, as the appearance 
of a being who has attained the most elevated point of his 
development and perfect unfolding. Let us regard this fig- 
ure of humanity as a progressive being, marching on forever, 
passing from one stage of development to another, his eyes 
turned incessantly towards the end he wishes to attain; 
aspiring to the infinite, the eternal. We fall into an error 
by looking upon the development and formation of humanity 
as the result of an isolated action, incessantly renewed in a 
community of similar beings. In considering thus the devel- 
opment of the human race, the children as well as the present 
races would be nothing more than servile copies of anterior 
models, when they are destined, on the contrary, to become 
living models for the future, by the degree of development 
they shall have acquired for the profit of future races of the 
great human community. Every human race, as well as 
every individual man, is the résumé of the total development 
acquired by the preceding progress of the human race. If it 
were not so, man could not comprehend the past or present 





* ‘Whoever receiveth a little child in my name, receiveth me, and HIM THAT 
SENT ME.” 
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of humanity. Let him know, then, that God has not put 
him into the narrow path of imitation, but has placed him 
upon the high road of development, by giving him liberty 
and spontaneity. Let each man stand as a model for him- 
self and others; for in each man, each member of humanity 
and child of God, all humanity appears. In each man, also, 
humanity, manifesting itself in a manner so varied and so 
peculiar to each individual, has a so much greater presenti- 
ment of the essence of his being, and of the being of God in 
his infinity ; while it also proclaims the creative element by 
the diversities it incessantly engenders. It is only by means 
of the perfect knowledge of man and of all things to which 
that knowledge of man leads us; it is onfy by means of this 
penetration into the interior being of man, that we are 
instructed in what are the wants and demands which educa- 
tion is called upon to satisfy; it is only by means of the 
minute examination of man, from the first instant of his 
coming into this world, that we can hope to see the cares 
with which we surround the child bear good fruit. 

The duties of husbands and wives and of parents, before 
and after the coming of the child into the world, spring 
clearly from all we have said. Let them endeavor to render 
their lives pure and holy; let them be penetrated with the 
dignity and the value of a man; let them consider them- 
selves the protectors, the depositaries, the vigilant guardians 
of a gift, which God commits to their care; let them instruct 
themselves in the human destiny; let them search for the 
path which is to lead man to his end, for thus only can they 
attain the knowledge of what their child is, in relation to 
God, in relation to humanity, in relation to themselves. * 
The destiny of man, the child of God and nature, consists 
in manifesting himself as a union of these; for he is the link 





* The identity of this view with that given in Mrs.Mann’s lecture to the Women’s 
Club, published in the March number, seems to make her a plagiarist, but she 
had not read this book when she wrote her lecture. 
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between the natural and the divine, the terrestrial and the 
celestial, the finite and the infinite. The destiny of the child 
as a member of a family, consists in developing and manifest- 
ing in himself the being of the family, the aptitudes, the 
forces which he draws from its union. The destiny of man, 
inasmuch as he is a member of humanity, consists in devel- 
oping and manifesting in himself the being, forces, and facul- 
ties of humanity in general. 

It is thus that in manifesting and developing themselves 
individually, completely, and freely, children who are the 
members of the same family, manifest and develop at the same 
time, the character of their parents and family, and often 
also, dispositions and faculties that hitherto they had not 
recognized in themselves, or supposed to exist, although they 
did exist at the depths of their being. 


To be continued. 


GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY.— NO. 4. 


Ir the spontaneous will of man, and his heart with its latent 
love, hope, and sense of beauty and justice, are without date, 


‘An eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, reads the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,” 


yet there is no doubt that the human understanding, as well 
as the body, begins in time, and gradually identifies the 
individual for communication with other individuals of its 
kind. The beginning of the human understanding is in the 
impressions of an environing universe, against which the 
sensibility reacts, and by this activity developes the organs 
of sense, which are the connection of those two great con- 
trasts, the soul and the outward universe. For perceptions 
of sense are the instrumentality by which the will vivifies 
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the heart, so disposing the particulars of the surrounding 
universe as to give the definite form of thoughts to conscious- 
ness. The human being has no absolute knowledge like the 
lower animals, who are passive instrumentality of God to cer- 
tain finite ends below the plane of spirituality. Created for 
the infinite ends of intelligence, and free communion with 
one another and God, men need to become conscious of the 
whole process of their own being, and do so by a gradual con- 
versation with God, who is forever saying, by the universe, 
which is his speech, I am. And here education begins its 
offices, by helping man to reply THov art, which he does by 
his legitimate art. But no one man can utter the thou art 
of humanity adequately. It takes all humanity forever and 
ever to do so; and it does not do so but just so far as the men 
who compose it are in mutual understanding and communion 
with each other. Therefore each man must be taken by the” 
hand by those already conscious, and led to realize his own 
consciousness by learning that of his fellows. 

In the action and reaction of the individual with his spec- 
ial environment, he comes to distinguish himself from that 
which gives him pleasure and pain, and he will be attracted to 
the former, and repelled from the latter; and thus come to 
discriminate outward things from each other. The observa- 
tion and discrimination of the particulars of nature is thinking. 
Sensuous impressions are the raw material of thoughts, but 
discrimination and classification of things according to their 
similarities, is the operation of thought. 

Education has an office in both the accumulation of sensu- 
ous impressions and the operation of thinking. The mother 
and nurse of each child must so order the objects about him, 
that his organs shall be properly impressed, and not over 
taxed, because only so can they grow to be a good instru- 
mentality for receiving ever more delicate impressions. A 
tender sympathy for the unconscious little one, who is grad- 
ually coming to identify himself, and love, —such as only a 
mother can have in the greatest perfection, are the special 
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qualifications of the educator at this stage. Such a knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws and order, as may enable the educator 
-to lead the child’s activity according to law and order, can 
alone help the child to reproduce, on his finite plane, an 
image of God’s creative action. The educator who should 
succeed the nurse, is the kindergartener, who, without lacking 
the sympathetic affection of the nurse, must add a knowledge 
of nature both material and spiritual, so that she may bring 
these opposites into their right connection with each other. 
She will therefore lead the child to produce something that 
shall serve as a ground for the operation of thinking. 
Instead of letting the blind will spend its energy in wild and 
aimless motion, she will present a desirable aim to attain, 
which will produce an effect that shall satisfy the heart, and 
produce an object that shall engage the attention, and stimu- 
late to a reproduction of it, until it is thoroughly known, not 
only in its natural properties but in the law of its being, 
which was the child’s own method of producing the thing. 
The genesis of the understanding then, is, first, sensuous 
impression, which, reproducing itself intentionally, becomes, 
secondly, perception; and, thirdly, an adapting of means to 
ends, and thereby, rising into judgment and knowledge. To 
get understanding precedes getting knowledge, which is the 
special work of the understanding, when it is developed. 
There is another faculty of the individual, besides under- 
standing, and which is to be discriminated from it — fancy. 
Vivid and clear sensuous impressions are the foundation of 
fancy, as well as of understanding. But the will, acting 
among these impressions in a wild and sovereign way, is 
fancy; while the will arranging impressions according to the 
order of nature, is understanding. Froebel has provided for 
the development of the understanding the occupations, as 
he calls the regular production of forms, transient and perma- 
nent. Nothing can be produced which satisfies the esthetic 
sense, except by following the laws of creation. To analyze 
these productiuns will give experimental understanding of 
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those laws. In superintending the occupations, the kinder- 
gartener must, therefore, see that the child does things in the 
right order, and gives an account of what he does in the right. 
words, for words, the first works of human art, have a great 
deal to do with the development of the understanding, lifting 
man into a sphere above that of the mere animal. - After a 
thing is made, or an effect produced and named, it must be 
made a subject for analysis; and it can easily be made so, 
because children’s attention is easily conciliated to what they 
themselves have done or produced. Putting their own action 
into a thing, makes it interesting to them; and they can make 
an exhaustive analysis of it, because, in addition to its appear- 
ances, they know the law of its being, which was their own 
method, and the cause of its being, which was their own 
motive. From analyzing their own works, children can, in 
due time, be led to analyze works of nature. And here the 
kindergartener has great room for the exercise of judgment, 
in the selection of suitable objects. 

Froebel advised that objects should be taken from the | 
vegetable creation, for lessons; and that children should be 
interested in planting seeds and watching growth, becoming 
acquainted with its general conditions, observing which are 
within the scope of their own powers to provide, and which 
are beyond human power; thus leading the understanding 
through nature, outward and inward, to God. , 

If we see that the work done is artistic, and that the ob- 
jects of nature analyzed are beautiful, this culture of the 
understanding may refine and elevate the taste, and beautify 
the fancy. 

For the fancy is to be carefully cherished by the kinder-° 
gartener. It is not amenable to direct influence perhaps, but 
not beyond an indirect influence. The soundness of the 
understanding is conducive to a beautiful play of fancy, 
which is a peculiarly human faculty; for we have not a par- 
ticle of evidence that any animal below man has this kind of 
thinking, which delights in transcending the facts of nature 
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in its creations, and sometimes sets the laws of nature at 
defiance. But we must defer to another paper the many 
things we have to say in regard to the imagination and its 
culture. 


TEACHING LITTLE CHILDREN TO READ. 
[Reprinted from “ Kindergarten Notes.’’} 


_’ Onx of the most pernicious mistakes that is made in our 

fast age, to the decided injury of the young generation, is to 
goad them on by all possible allurements of praise or blame 
to learn to read, at an age when the mind of the child is not 
sufficiently developed to derive any benefit from such an 
abstract occupation. If we would only, in this important 
matter, be guided by what nature points out, and observe 
the child; we would soon see that his interest is in the 
world around him —in things, and not in letters, which are 
only the signs of things. And how vast a field nature offers 
to the child; how eager he is to learn about all objects that 
surround him, and how often are the questions, How? 
What? and Wherefore? the child asks, disregarded or unsat- 
isfactorily answered. Then how incessant the craving for 
something to do, that every healthy, active child exhibits. 
And how do we meet this demand? Generally the child is 
told, “Do not touch this,” “Do not meddle with that,” and 
ready-made playthings are given him, that leave him nothing 
to do but to destroy them in order to effect a change. If 
we ask ourselves why children are in all sorts of mischief, we 
will find that it is not their delight to be mischievous, but 
because of their need of some kind of occupation. Nowa 
remedy for all this parents think to find, in sending the little 
children to school, to get rid of them at home; to keep them 
from the street or out of mischief. The age at which chil- 
dren are sent to school has been marked down lower and 
lower, till they are now sent when they are barely five years 
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old. I would not object to sending them so young, or even 
younger, say at three years (for children like to be among com- 
panions of their own age), if suitable occupation was pro- 
vided for them that would serve for the intellectual and phy- 
sical development adapted to their age; but instead of this, 
one of the very first requirements is that they shall learn to 
sit still, so contrary to child nature. Then they must remem- 
ber those senseless, uninteresting figures called letters. The 
fact that they are embellished and made palatable by pasting 
them on blocks of various colors, or accompanied by pictures 
(a humane device of our age, to sugar-coat the terrible pro- 
cess of learning to read), shows that it is an unnatural forcing 
process the little ones are undergoing. I cannot but believe 
that in some instances it is vanity on the part of parents 
that makes them wish that their children should learn to read 
so early. They seem to think the child is bright if he accom- 
plishes this feat ; he is praised and becomes vain and stultified, 
but they do not seem to see that a child who does not know 
a single letter, may be far superior in general intelligence to 
such a drilled little parrot. This reminds me that I once 
visited the city of D , and was struck by the number of 
bow-legged children I met in the street, and on inquiring 
what was the reason of this, was told that mothers felt quite 
proud if their children could walk soon, and put them on 
their feet before they were strong enough. A singular injury 
is done to brain-forced children, but the effects are of course 
not so readily discernable. But why should we anticipate 
what will come naturally and without trouble in the course 
of time ? 

A superintendent of public schools in Massachusetts, and 
several lady teachers in the primary department, have told 
me it was a very hard task, and of no use whatever, to teach ° 
the young children to read. It took them years to learn 
what children learned in a few weeks who had begun older. 
Generally those who had entered school later were, after a little 
while, better readers than those that had begun at four or 
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five. Why should the little ones spend their days in the 
crowded school-room sitting still, when they could be so 
much better occupied and happy all the time ? 

It is certain that a child needs mental food, as well as 
wisely directed activity, before the age of seven, — the proper 
time at which a child might begin to learn to read without 
injury, — but by all means let us adapt the mental food to 
the digestive powers of the child. It is necessary that the 
child should learn to concentrate his mind on something for 
a little while, or else he becomes fickle and flighty, — but let 
it be objects the child is interested in and not abstractions. 
Friedrich Froebel, who has devoted his life to the study of 
childhood and its needs and wants, has presented us, in his 
Kindergarten occupations, the means to develop in the child, 
not only the intellect, but also the noblest attributes of man, 
—the creative or inventive powers, and the love for the 
beautiful. He presents the child with various simple mater- 
ials to work with, and with laws and rules by which to work, 
so that work, which the children call play, because they like 
it so much, is not mechanical but intellectual and inventive, 
and serves to instruct them (under the guidance of a teacher) 
in a great many things; for instance, in the principles of 
geometry, which they could not learn at that age in an ab- 
stract manner. Besides, these occupations are advantageous 
in making the hands skilful while they are yet supple. As 
a great many have to earn their daily bread by the skill of 
their hands, it may serve to diminish the complaint of un- 
skilful labor, and poor pay in consequence of it, if the chil- 
dren receive besides book-learning, some industrial training 
that fits them for active life. Last, but not least, by the 
gymnastic plays in the Kindergarten, the physical develop- 
ment is promoted, the affections and social qualities are 
cultivated and guided. 

Everybody knows how much children love to hear stories 
related to them; this desire is gratified likewise in the Kin- 
dergarten, and, very naturally, the desire is awakened in 
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them to learn to read, in order to read stories for themselves ; 
so the little ones will, by the time they are seven years old, 
be anxious to learn to read, and will then learn with a will; 
but having first become interested in nature and objects, and 
having learned to observe, to compare, to combine, there is 
less danger that they become book-worms, and live in a fic- 
titious world instead of a real one. Let us not deprive our 
little ones of their happy childhood, by putting them to tasks 
not only distasteful but positively injurious to them. Even 
where there is not the blessing of a true Kindergarten to do 
for them what cannot be so well done at home, it is better ~ 
for the health of body and mind of the child not to send them 
so young to the ordinary primary schools. When the proper 
time comes, and a healthy appetite is created, the children 
will be delighted to learn what, if forced upon them too early, 
is nothing but a torment, and the title, “reading without 
tears,” on primers will be unnecessary. 

Matitpa H. Kriges. 


Bursery Department. 
FROEBEL'S MUTTER UND KOSE LIEDER. 


In the January number we gave a song as from Froebel, 
which was not his, but original with the translator of those 
songs set to music by Lady Baker; of which we have the 
manuscript scores, and which we are glad to say are now 
published in London, and we have just received them 
in this country. With them we received three original 
songs, also set to music, of which the Bump, bump, bump, is 
one, and a children’s march, with appropriate words, another. 

In Froebel’s book, the seventh plate contains the picture 
of a mother standing before her baby, who lies on a pillow 
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upon a table, kicking up his little legs. She is represented 
as taking hold of his legs, and singing as she duplicates his 
movements : 


First one leg, and then the other! 

Oh how hard to kick poor mother! 

This is the way they tread the grape 
That purple grows on foreign soil, 

This is the way they press the rape, 
That yields the quickly burning oil, 

To keep dear mother’s lamp alight 

While watching by thee in the night. 


The plate, besides this representation of the mother’s play, 
contains a department in which is represented the interior 
of an oil mill, and another department in which is a landscape, 
and on a hill there is a mill, towards which a poor woman is 
walking, with a great sack of corn on her back. The stream 
that turns the mill, flows through the foreground, where sits 
a mother with her little family around her, playing in the 
water, upon which they have a toy mill. Froebel appends a 
note to this plate, and the song, as hint to the mother, who 
is supposed to show the picture to her children of one or two 
years of age. We translate the note: “ Life, O thoughtful and 
watchful mother, is the central point of all thy feeling, sensa- 
tions, and thoughts; the point of union of all thy labors, 
strivings, and cares; therefore both thine inner and outward 
life is blended in harmony with thy child’s. Thus, thou de- 
rivest the most sincere pleasure from noting the gentle though 
gradually increasing manifestations of the life that is in him, 
and when thou seest his first bodily motions, unless prejudice, 
custom or misunderstanding restrain thee, it is thy greatest 
joy to duplicate them, and so increase their strength, until at 
length thy child grows to independence of thy aid. 

“Thy child lies before thee on the snow-white pillow, in the 
strengthening morning air, having been already invigorated 
by a refreshing bath; and in the full enjoyment of health, he 
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strikes out with his little arms, and kicks his little legs 
about. 

“Thy motherly love seeks to gratify the desire, nay the 
necessity, which thou readest in this action of thy child, to 
measure the growing strength in which he now begins to 
rejoice. Thy hands and thy breast, against which he alter- 
nately kicks his little legs, not only measure but increase his 
strength. By duplicating his own motions, thou shalt at 
once nurture his bodily life, which is comparatively outward, 
and strengthen the inner life of his feelings and sensations; 
not only through thy bodily strength shall he perceive his 
own, but he shall also become aware of thy love and inten- 
tions, borne into his soul by thy melodious rhythmical 
tones. 

“ Bye and bye thou wilt make him understand (what now 
thou canst teach his little brothers and sisters, to whom thou 
canst show these pictures) how his growing and awakening 
powers have been to thee as oil, to feed the lamp of thy love. 
The little night lamp in the picture, which they may be 
made to identify with the one that during all the long nights, 
when thou hast watched over them asleep, has stood on the 
shelf, may be used as an illustration of this. As the oil, 
pressed out of the rape and flax and poppy seed, by the var- 
ious means which are used in different countries to extract 
it from all the oil-giving plants, so thy motherly efforts have 
been employed for the harmonious development and proper 
application of all the powers of thy children. 

“The picture of the oil mill on the left, out of one of whose 
windows may be seen the poppy and flax growing, and out 
of another the mother and child looking in, will enable thee 
to connect the flax and the poppy with the oil in the lamp; 
and it is all the better if thou art able to show him a real 
mill. 

“Each boy and girl will receive in their own peculiar way, 
what they see and hear. In the third picture of this plate 
(seventh) is represented the mother who has led her little 
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troop into a neighboring valley, in order to make them ac- 
quainted with the all-loving, all-working power of nature. 

“Up there by the mountain spring, the boy has discovered 
a place for his miniature oil mill, so that the water may turn 
it merrily. His younger brother sits wondering by, shading 
his face with his hand from the blazing sun, that it may not 
hinder him from admiring his brother’s mill. The eldest sis- 
ter seeks to attain their object by a shorter way: she wades 
’ with her strong little feet through the clear stream, and 
kneads the fine sand at the bottom into a substantial dyke. 

“ Surrounded by her dear ones, the mother sits there reflect- 
ing how the difference in her children’s characters manifests 
itself even when they are occupied in the same games. 

“In the mirror of their childish play she beholds the later 
life of all three children, now so deeply intent on binding the 
power of the water; the eldest she foretells will one day be 
led indirectly to his goal by the intellect, which he is just 
beginning to use; the maiden will come, more directly 
through her own life and actions to her goal, which she will 
hold fast in her own mind, and to the attainment of which, she 
will devote all her energies; the younger boy will also reach 
it by searching out and examining into all the causes and 
laws of power. As within each of the playing children exists 
a rich life in the present, so the mother enjoys that life, both 
in the present and future, and also in the past. 

“For to the question: — ‘Where are you going, good 
woman?’ the poor woman toiling up the hill with her bas- 
ket, has answered: —‘I am going to the rich miller to see if 
he will give me any oil in exchange for what I bring him; 
for my child is very ill, and I must watch the whole night 
beside him, and bread I want, too, for I can earn nothing 
now, and yet my poor little ones must eat.’ By this answer, 
are recalled to the mother’s mind the games that she has 
played in by-gone times with her children to improve their 
strength, and she asks herself thoughtfully : —‘ Will the life 
of the children, one day reward maternal love?’” 
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The eighth plate exhibits the action of the wind upon trees, 
on a child’s kite, on a banner, on a windmill, on clothes hang- 
ing on a line, &c. Froebel’s note suggests how the mother 
shall lead the child’s thought, from the effects of the invisible 
wind to the invisible Father in heaven. It also describes 
the little play with the fingers, directed by the following 
song. 

The weathercock, high on the tower, 
Will turn in every wind and shower! 
My darling, too, can quickly learn 
His hands in happy games to turn. 
Turn, darling, turn! . 


The ninth plate represents a mother sitting at a table feed- 
ing her baby, an empty cup, a little girl looking into her cage 
to find the canary gone, a boy in a tree looking into an empty 
nest, and other things illustrative of the song. 


All’s gone, all’s gone, all’s gone! 
What was here, now is there; 
What was upper, now is under; 
Where’s his supper gone, I wonder. 
All’s gone, my child, all’s gone! 


The sweet milk all is gone! 
Oh! where is it all gone, I say. 
The mouth has taken it away ; 
The tongue has helped it on its road, 
As down the narrow throat it flowed; 


Though yet no tiny teeth out peep, 
From their little beds so deep, 
Now my child in health reposes, 
Brow of snow and cheek of roses! 


Lady Baker’s book is edited by the celebrated composer, 
George Macfarren, who writes a genial preface. It is pub- 
lished by Wilkie, Wood, & Co., 47 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W. 

We hope it will not be long before these songs, and the 
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rest, which are promised at an early day, shall be reprinted 
in this country, illustrated by Froebel’s plates and notes; 
and in this hope, we shall print no more of the notes or 
songs in the MzssENGER. To any publisher who will do this 
desirable thing we will furnish the copy of the translation 
that we have in manuscript. 


KINDERGARTEN INTELLIGENCE. 


On Wednesday, Febuary 18, Mr. Philbrick, the superin- 
tendent*of the Boston schools, called a meeting at Wesleyan 
Hall, to tell the friends of the public education, and the 
teachers of the schools who might be attracted to hear him, 
what criticisms he had made, when comparing our own with 
the European systems, at the Vienna Exposition. 

It was a most important statement; and it is a pity that 
it was not reported in full, and some adequate account given 
of the things said afterward, especially by Rev. C. C. Tiffany, 
and Mr. Eliot, president of the meeting. 

Mr. Philbrick was very emphatic on the point of the inferi- 
ority of the American teachers to the European ones, in 
extent and accuracy of knowledge, and in the art of teaching. 
He said that if to our superior education by life, after the 
school era was over, we could prefix such a foundation of 
intellectual habits, and methods of investigation, as was given 
in all the schools of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
even in Russia, there was nothing that might not be expected 
of Americans; and that the root of our difficulty is the want 
of a complete professional training of teachers. We need 
eight times as many normal schools as we have, in order to 
give even as much education as our own Jest teachers now 
have, to our high school teachers, our common school teachers, 
our primary school teachers, and, (it was refreshing to hear 
him add) to our kindergarten teachers —“we need normal 
schools,” he said, “for kindergarten teaching.” 
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The discussion which followed ought every word of it to 
have been reported; and all the more, because there were 
not a hundred persons present to hear it; there was no idle 
word said, either by Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Alcott, Mr. White, 
secretary of the Board of Education, Mr. Harrington, superin- 
tendent of the New Bedford schools, Rev. C. C. Tiffany, and 
especially by Mr. Eliot, principal of the Girls’ High School 
in Boston, who was President of the meeting. Mr. Tiffany, 
who has been several years in Europe, went into details to 
illustrate the superiority of all scientific teaching in Europe 
to that in America, adducing the testimony of American 
students, who after getting the best education they could 
here, at our best scientific schools, found that six months 
there with the thorough teachers at Heildelburg and other 
universities, gave more extensive and thorough instruction, 
than a year or two at our best scientific schools. 

All the speakers agreed that the difficulty lay in the inad- 
equately-trained teachers ; and in the fact that the primary 
teachers were the most ill-trained of all, though they should 
be the best educated in every respect. Mr. Tiffany mentioned 
a gifted professor, superior in culture and ability, he thought, 
to any professor in any of our universities, whom he saw 
spending himself in instructing quite young children, opening 
their intellectual communication with nature and their race 
by means of thoroughly taught speech, the element in which 
the human intellect lives. 

Mr. Eliot closed the debate by suggesting as a remedy, 
that there should be founded one normal school, qualifications 
for entrance being made not inferior to the highest required 
for entering any professional school, whether of law, medi- 
cine, theology, or natural science of any kind; and to admit 
no student who did not have the qualification, even if but 
one were admitted ; and to have the best professors of educa- 
tional art in the world devote themselves to the class, how- 
ever small, and to have the course last three years. 

He thought this would raise the profession to its proper 
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rank, primus inter pares. Then the finest minds would under- 
take it; and the liberality of the public to Agassiz, as he said, 
showed that the superior teacher would be acknowledged 
and sustained. 

We burned with desire to have one other speech made, 
taking hint from Mr. Tiffany’s anecdote of the accomplished 
professor, who devoted himself to the education of little chil- 
dren; and taking up what had been hinted, as to the place 
that mutual intelligent speech has, in education, at its vital 
point. But since it was not made, we must say, in these 
pages, that it is the Kindergarten which is the solution of 
this vexed question. The Kindergarten is, primarily, an 
zesthetic and moral influence, but its objective intellectual 
point is, to give children the power and wish to express 
themselves in words, with clearness, precision, and vivacity. 
If the Kindergarten education be thoroughly and faithfully 
given, according to the principle and plan of the great genius 
who discovered and formulated the science of it, every object 
in nature, every scene in life, every book, would become a 
luminous teacher to the child and man; and learning and art 
would be as spontaneous as seeing and eating, for intelligent 
speech is the light of the human understanding and its life 
aswell. But a Kindergarten culture, which, besides teaching 
children to trust, to hope, to love, to see with their eyes, to 
hear with their ears, and to use their hands, teaches the art 
of speaking and to understand the speech of others, — can 
only be given by adequately cultivated teachers. 

Let the length and breadth of our country be seeded with 
normal schools for kindergarteners, such as are now kept, for 
instance, by Mrs. Kraus Boélté in New York, and by Miss 
Garland in Boston, and we should have, in the course of the 
next fifty years, teachers of every grade equal to the most 
eminent jurists, theologians, medical and scientific teachers 
of every kind, and at last a generation of parents adequate 
to educating the next generation. 
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LETTER FROM MR. JOHN KRAUS. 


7 Gramercy Park, 
New York, Feb. 10, 1874, 
My Dear Miss Praxsopy :— 

Your last number of the MessEncER has given me great 
pleasure on account of the translation of the Baroness Crom- 
brugghe’s French version of Froebel’s Education of Man. 
You desire to compare this French version with the German, 
edited by Dr. W. Lange? Ido not possess it. Perhaps you 
do not know that it was published in Berlin as late as 1863, 
whilst the French version was made in 1861. 

I would call your attention to another French work, entitled 
DL Allemagne contemporaine. The author, Edgar Bourloton, 
having been taken prisoner in the late Franco-Prussian war, 
while confined in Germany, occupied himself in studying all 
sorts of German institutions. He finds a great deal to admire 
in Germany ; among other things, the Kindergarten. “Noth- 
ing,” says Bourloton, “is more interesting than a visit to a 
German Kindergarten.” 

Your lecture in the Swedenborgian church, in October 
last, seems now to bear some fruit. Perhaps Miss Isabel 
Movre has already informed you that she will open a Kinder- 
garten in the Sunday-school room of the church, in Thirty- 
fifth Street, between Park and Lexington Avenues, on the 
twenty-third of February, although I am sorry to say her 
prospects seem not very encouraging. 

It may interest you to learn that at the meeting of the 
Woman’s Educational Society, held yesterday afternoon at 
Plympton Hall, Miss Conant read a paper on the subject of 
public Kindergarten. The paper treated of the manner of 
teaching children in the Kindergarten, as compared with the 
public school system; and of the remarkably beneficial effect 
upon the minds and character of very young children. The 
members of the society discussed the feasibility of establish- 
ing a free Kindergarten in this city, the object of which 
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should be to reclaim the waifs who are now wandering about 
the streets and growing in vice. Mrs. Kent thought some 
church in New York could be procured for the purpose men- 
tioned. This sentiment was warmly advocated. On motion, 
a committee of three, consisting of Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Dudley, 
and Mrs. Bronson, was chosen to call upon Rev. G. H. 
Hepworth, and ask permission to use the chapel of his church, 
corner of Fifty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue, for starting 
a Kindergarten. 

This is all very well, as far as it goes. It may bring the 
subject to the notice of the public. The first prerequisite is 
a true, genuine kindergartener, who must be dead in love 
with his or her profession. I do not mean to say that a kin- 
dergartener should be a “brother or sister of charity,” so to 
speak, and lead a life of constant self-sacrifice. The work in 
and for the paradise of childhood is worthy of the highest 
wages in the field of humanity. But, alas! Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and their kindred could sing a song of it! 

Your idea of giving a list of the different kindergarteners 
is a good one. There are some mistakes in the last report 
of the Commissioner of Education,-which I have mentioned 
at the proper time and place. You know that Miss Maria 
Fritsche never arrived at Des Moines, Iowa, to become 
principal of the Kindergarten connected with the Normal 
school. 

In regard to Michigan, it is stated that at Detroit is a 
Kindergarten school, constructed on Froebel’s system. 
Another at Lansing, is formed on the same general plan, but 
“the training is somewhat varied to suit the necessities of 
the children!” “So far the experiment has proved a com- 
plete success.” The success, however, has been of very short 
duration. Some months ago, in answer to my inquiry, Mr. 
E. W. Brocker, Superintendent of Public Schools, wrote: 

“On account of our school rooms, we have been obliged to 


do away altogether with the Kindergarten system. We 
regret this very much. So far as we tried it, it satisfied 
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us that when properly carried out, it is productive of much 
good. The school was kept during forty weeks, thus consti- 
—— a school year. Some of the classes were kept two and 
a half hours in the forenoons, and the same length of time in 
the afternoons. We have on hand about fifty dollars worth 
of apparatus.” 

Who will buy it? Sic transit gloria mundi. Lansing is 
the capital of the state. On account of their school rooms, 
they have been obliged to do away with the: Kindergarten 
altogether!!! 

There is a Kindergarten at Detroit, connected with the 
Everett School, and conducted by Miss Richards. The num- 
ber of children is thirty-six. Another Kindergarten at 
Detroit, is connected with the German-American Seminary, 
and attended by thirty children. I am glad to say that the 
kindergartener, Miss Nelly Hahn, is competent in every 
respect. She is a graduate of Koéhler’s Seminary at Saxe 
Gotha. Her intention was to found a Kindergarten at St. 


Louis, but she did not find the necessary co-operation. Miss 
Susie E. Blow, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus, as you know, scems to 
have had more success. The Superintendent, Mr. W. T. 
Harris, in his official report to the Board of the Public Schools 
of St. Louis, writes : 


“December 9, 1873. 
“I am glad to be able to report the establishment of a gen- 
uine Kindergarten, in connection with our system of schools 
this year. The experiment inaugurated by your action, has 
proved remarkably successful. Under the energetic and 
sensible management of its director, Miss Susie E. Blow, it 
has already begun to show all the benefits claimed for its 
peculiar method. It lays a deep basis, in the mind of the 
child, for two widely different activities, the mathematical 
and that of the productive or inventive imagination. The 
highest class has already worked out for itself a surprising 
knowledge of number and form, even performing readily 

problems involving the manipulation of common fractions.” 


Friend Bolander, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
California, wrote me, some weeks ago, that there was no Kin- 
dergarten there as yet; but that they had formed a Kinder- 
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garten Association at San Francisco, and that as soon as they 
have made up the necessary sum they would try, before all 
things, to procure a well trained, genuine kindergartener. 
Thus you see Mr. Bolander does not recognize spurious Kin- 
dergartens. 

Mrs. Alice Toomy writes: 

“I have been for many years a teacher, and much in the 
Kindergarten in Germany, and have studied the system; so 
that I feel competent to assist understandingly. At present 
I am prepared to sacrifice much, in order to teach my own 
children according to Froebel’s ideas. The lady teacher that 
I have found, is Frau Herta Semler, who left Madame Froe- 
bel’s training school in February, 1872,” in which she was, 
(as Mrs. Froebel writes to us), only six weeks. And aside 
of this, it is to be borne in mind that studying and learning 
the system, merely, does not make the kindergartener. 

I beg leave to say that I think it is a great mistake that 
men are excluded from the early education in this country. 
In Europe it has become an acknowledged fact that Kinder- 
gartens become only a success, when men and women work 
together. And why not? “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” said the Creator, and gave to man and woman a 
joint dominion over the earth. Why should not these natu- 
ral heaven-appointed allies work together in the paradise of 
childhood? Pestalozzi and Froebel have set an example for 
all times to come, in that direction. 

In closing, let me say, that we have sixty-five children in 
our Kindergarten, twenty-one girls and nineteen boys in the 
Kindergarten proper; and sixteen boys and nine girls in the 
intermediate class, in which Froebel’s ideas are continued, 
extended, and more completely realized, in order to secure 
their wholesome, entire growth; for health is just the devel- 
opment of the whole nature, in its due sequence and propor- 
tions; first the blade, then the ear, then — and not till then— 
the full corn in the ear. 


So much for to-day from 
Your sincere friend and co-worker, J. Ke 











